THE TRAIN
Lena remembered the love letters Katia's husband
had sent her, and as to worshipping, it was probably the
other way round. But Katia's grief was genuine and
violent. She told how she had been called to the Wax
Commissariat. They made her sit on a chair and prepared
her. She soon understood and fainted and they gave her
some water. And now she still went on grieving and
would never stop. And tears flowed in streams down her
fat, good-humoured cheeks.
"No letters from Danya," said Lena.
"Grief everywhere, everywhere," Katia's mother
whispered next door: "It spares no one, takes everyone
in turn. ..."
They had no letters, of course.
In the evening Lena went to look for Danilov's house.
The house was in the suburbs, where building had
begun a short time before the war. The entrance was
from the yard, the gates were closed. It had grown dark
by the time she had reached the house. She knocked at
a faintly-lit window.
The window opened out into the street like a village
house. A curtain was drawn back. A plain woman with
a shawl round her head, peered out of the window.
"A parcel from Ivan Egorich," Lena said.
"Heavens!" the woman exclaimed.
She let Lena in through the yard and across a dark
kitchen into her room. A table lamp was burning next to
the sewing-machine. The chairs and the sofa were
littered with huge rolls of cotton wool and pieces of
khaki-coloured material. In the corner of the sofa, in a
fanny uncomfortable position slept a child of about five,
his head resting on a roll of wool.
"Sit down please," the woman said in a low, bewil-
dered tone. "You belong to the train?"
^She made Lena sit down and stood opposite her,
sticking a needle into the lapel of her blouse and pulling
it out again.
"How is he?" she asked, "All right?"
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